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and there is distinct evidence to prove it. Sara Rapalje was not the first- 
born female in New Netherland (p. 47 and note; also p. 236, note). 
Several children had been born at Fort Orange before November, 1624 
(Eekhof's Bastiaen Janss. Krol). The road (p. 65, note) from New 
Haerlem to Spuyten Duyvil was ordered made by the mayor's court, on 
November 7, 1676 (MS. Harlem Records). The road finished in 1673 
was the highway from New York to New Haerlem. The allusion to the 
Duke's Laws (p. 90) as "reissued by Governor Lovelace in 1674", 
should be attributed to Governor Andros. The best collated text of these 
laws is printed in volume I. of the Colonial Laws of the State of New 
York. The island (p. 215 and note 2) was Castle Island, upon which 
Fort Nassau had been built in 1614. The Pompey stone tradition has 
been wholly discredited by Dr. W. M. Beauchamp. It is a fraud. 

Victor Hugo Paltsits. 

George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781. Edited with introduction 
and notes by James Alton James, Northwestern University. 
[Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, vol. VIII., 
Virginia Series, vol. III.] (Springfield, 111.: Illinois State His- 
torical Library. 1912. Pp. clxvii, 715.) 

This massive volume forms a splendid addition to the strong output 
of the Illinois State Historical Library. Pages xiii to clxvii contain the 
historical introduction to the letters which occupy the ensuing pages. 
This introduction forms a treatise of wide value to teacher and stu- 
dent, a monograph to take rank with, if not above, the best that have 
been written sanely and critically of the West in the decade mentioned. 
It treats of the contest for Indian alliance, Morgan's and Hamilton's 
relationship, frontier defense, Clark's advent, the Illinois expedition, the 
struggle for Vincennes, the victory and its disappointments, finances and 
government, Indian affairs, the Detroit plans, the struggle for the Missis- 
sippi, etc. Students who know the lack of reliable material relating to 
Revolutionary problems of the West will regret that this treatise should 
be crowded into this plethoric volume, cabined and curtailed, rather than 
appearing in expanded and completed form to take its rightful place as 
a standard work on the Revolution in the West and its aftermath. 

The letters and documents which follow number some 320 and occupy 
608 pages ; for typographical purposes these are divided chronologically 
into thirteen chapters, the titles (in brief) running: Clark and the West 
before the Revolution; Preliminaries of the Revolution in the West; 
Capture of Kaskaskia and Capitulation of Vincennes ; the Capture of 
Vincennes; the Letter to Mason; Bowman's Journal; the Memoir; Estab- 
lishment of Civil Government; Events to the Close of 1779; Defense of 
the West to August 1st, 1780; Shawnee Expedition; Jefferson and Wash- 
ington on the Detroit Campaign; Failure of Detroit Plans. The letters 
and documents in French are followed by translations. The translations 
are in general good literal renditions; at times literalness has clouded 
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the English meaning, as page 48, line 26, " blacken " is used where " calum- 
niate " would serve better, and " destroy " should be " set at variance 
with". Literalness is forsaken page 51, line 31, though the meaning of 
the sentence is obscure in both the original and the translation ; but 
" longer responsibility for innocent blood " is not authorized by the 
original which reads " shedding of more innocent blood " ; the idea of 
" responsibility " is not conveyed in the text. On the last line of the 
same page " promising " is not in the original ; on page 53 the transla- 
tion of the endorsement is omitted as is elsewhere true. On page 56, 
line 7, the translation of a line of French is given which does not appear 
in the original ; this is in the Oath of Inhabitants of Vincennes and the 
line omitted in the French reads (in the translation) "independence of 
the said people, as prescribed by Congress, and that " — an important line 
indeed. The manuscript sources drawn upon are the Draper manu- 
scripts, and those of the State Library of Virginia, the Library of Con- 
gress, the Canadian Archives, and the British Museum. Nearly one-third 
of the manuscripts are from the hand of Clark himself, including sixty- 
five letters; the remainder comprise documents and letters, by, and 
relating to, others, and important in determining the inwardness of the 
events of the decade. Reversing " the custom of the country ", therefore, 
the volume covers a wider field and proves more useful than its title 
suggests. This book and its promised companions (containing the re- 
mainder of the Clark Papers, Virginia series, vol. IV., and a second on 
Pollock and the financiering of the Revolution in the West, Virginia 
series, vol. V.) should prove the most important of source-books on the 
Revolution and the critical after years. 

In an appendix of eighteen pages the Bowman Journal is discussed 
and the Memoir is accredited as historical evidence ; Professor James 
has no doubt but that the original manuscript of the Memoir lies 
at Madison. A list of published sources follows the appendix; it is suc- 
ceeded by a complete list of the documents printed by chapters, forming 
a key to the individual documents. An index having every superior 
quality completes the volume, which throughout is well printed and as 
well bound. Criticisms are possible, but the scrupulous care, the technical 
skill and scholarly poise of the editor make trivial corrections superfluous. 
Reproduction of contemporaneous manuscript maps (not hitherto pub- 
lished but which must exist) would have added value; a carefully made 
modern map of the Kaskaskias and Vincennes marches would have a 
value. In cases of the illegibility of a word or sentence the student is 
glad to have a hint of opinion, in brackets or foot-note, from editor or 
translator, the person best qualified to hazard an opinion, instead of 
reading merely " [blank in the MS.] ". Professor James does not run 
even as close as this to over-editing. It is a question whether the 
typical student shares the typical reviewer's distaste for over-edited 
manuscripts. Scholars will await with interest the companion volume 
containing the remaining Clark material covering years and events about 
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which there has been more discussion than has been true of the data 
covering 1771 to 1781. 

Archer B. Hulbert. 

A Naval History of the American Revolution. By Gardner W. 
Allen. In two volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1913. Pp. xii, 365 ; viii, 366-752.) 

These careful volumes throw light on many obscure incidents and 
phases of the maritime struggle for American independence and the 
origins of the United States navy. Finding that exhaustive research has 
been confined to the few brilliant episodes of the war, Dr. Allen has 
undertaken to discuss the bearing of the maritime efforts of the colonists 
upon the military, diplomatic, and commercial problems of the period. 
His method is that of blending extracts from contemporary documents 
into a more or less coherent narrative or argument. He deals with these 
selections rather as an editor than a critic. His exact reproduction of 
citations may give an occasional effect of quaintness, but it sometimes 
throws a suspicion of illiteracy upon men who wrote after the seafaring 
fashion of the age. Logs have always been written curtly and bluntly 
enough, and their amplification for controversial or apologetic purposes 
does not make for a fluent, graphic, or accurate style. Most of the 
Revolutionary captains had to account for failure ; but the letters of the 
most successful among them are equally entangled in controversy. John 
Paul Jones counted every notable commander as a rival; and his refer- 
ences to Manley, with whom he had never served, are hardly less bitter 
than his denunciations of his recreant consort Landais. 

The author, though not a professed biographer, does not criticize the 
bristling self-assertion of Jones, but he does condemn Manley for losing 
the Hancock, in spite of the verdict of a court martial which placed the 
blame elsewhere. John Adams followed Washington in declaring Manley 
the peer of any American officer of the fleet, and he opposed the tend- 
ency to exalt " foreigners of the South " at the expense of New England 
seamen. Dr. Allen holds that Manley " failed to stand the test " when 
pursued by a British squadron, but this belated censure is not altogether 
convincing. 

The most obvious criticism of this substantial work relates to its 
failure to fulfil the expectations raised by its title and preface. The 
naval protagonists in the wars of the American Revolution sailed under 
the flags of England and France. Even Spain and Holland made a 
greater effort to secure the strategic command of the sea than their 
American ally. Dr. Allen hardly mentions cruises and battles unless 
they took place in American waters, and the actual employment of the 
British navy is not fully shown. Even the names of its successive com- 
manders are left uncertain. Rear-Admiral Stephen Graves, whose in- 
activity enabled the seamen of Massachusetts to take so many rich 
prizes, does not appear in the index, and the reader is left to confuse 
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